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tonguej known by the name of i the, Coriiishi Waldensian, 
Sasque, Bas Bretagne, iWelsli, Manks, Gaelic, aad Irish,, 
had ail one origm" : Kow, if Mr.iiReid had consulted; 
Adelung'a, Mithridates» or; Balbi's Atlas ; Ethnograjphique,: 
the latter of which i?, : perhaps, thfe .yery best authority ion 
the subject of the classitteation; of languagesj he would have 
found; that in. the instances of the Bi^qiie and Waldense 
the reverie -has 'been most clearly proved. The fact is,: 
that;the Basque has not;the slightest resemblance to any' 
of the' others mentioned; and its origin is iotalfy.distinct 
tromihat of. theCeltic family. This, however, is; tut a 
trifling- mistake compared with ^the. other, ; namely, the as- 
sertion that the; Waldensian is a; dialect of the Celtic. To 
be sare,vXhaiiiberlayne, upwards of; a hundred years ago, 
pretended to give a specimen of the language in a version 
of the Lord's prayers but even Valiancy, credulous as he 
was;i#suchinatters, could not persuade ;hiniself that an-" 
cient Waldense could be modern Gaelic, ; How Chamber- 
layne's'inistake originated, we cannot ascertain.. Adelung 
says heiinistdok the dialect of.a colony of-Scotchttien set-. 
tlediniWalden^' in; thecoontyof Essex in England, for, 
that oftheiW-aldeflses.-frbrii ;the similarity between the: 
names ; but upon :What authority ■ he makes this . assertion, 
we have notbeen able tor ascertain. Be tliat as it may, all 
the kiiown.ancient Waldensian manuscripts, a"! weD those 
brought to Edglahd.by Morland in I608, as those preserved; 
elsewhere,! are "writteui as mi,gljt be expected, in a dialect 
of; the Romance resembling, old Italian or Spanish. Mr. 
R. speaks as. if those brought by Morland were in a Celtic 
dialect ; but we have seen estracts. from some of them, and' 
canivoiich for the correctness; of our' assertion. It is quite; 
surprising ihaw! the mistake of ; Chamberlaynehas been re-: 
peated froia author; to ;author to the present day, in despite 
of the absurdity of thefsupposition,aii:d.the, positive proof 
to the contrary to be derived -Tram the nianuscripts ,alluded 
to. Adelung aind Balbihaveboth corrected the error. 

Neitherare we by: any means.': satisfied that Mr. Reid 
should have hazardedy iitsuch unqualified terms, the asser- 
tion, that the Welsh, Armoric,.'aiid Cornish, are, of the same 
stock with the.Gaelie, Manx, ffic, and all but different dia- 
lects of the Celtic. That the former have one cominon 
origin seema undoubted:; but though these dialects of the 
Cumraig have' many 'words in common with' the Irish or 
Gaelic, there is abundant reason to believe that ithe 'lan- 
guages are radically . different. This disagreement has 
been well illustrated by'the celebrated Dr. Percy, Bishop; 
of Dromore, in his collatibn of the Paterno.ster in all the 
Gothic and Celtic dialects. . He e,xpresses his opinion that 
the;.Irisli'and Welsh eanuotibe: equally derived, from -one! 
Celtic stock, • at least not in the same mariner as any two 
branches of the GotUiOi: Scarce' anyresembUmoe appears 
hettiieen iAe?n, so that; :he:adds,if:.the learned will have them 
to. be streams. from-on'e cojm'mori fountain, ;it m'ust be ;al-; 
lowed that one or both'llave beeii greatly polluted. lii this 
opinion, the most leartedphilologers ofmodern times have 
conctirred. ; Forourown parte, we are much inclined to 
doubt of the Gaelic b^inga dialect of the Celtic,, though 
itmnst'havieincorporateii'dnit many words, of that ah cient; 
language. From the earliest times :onr historians have :de'»' 
seribed'the British as, a distinct language,:aiid Llyud asserts ■ 
that the .Irish possessed: Britain before the Cumri;of Welsh, ■ 
and that the names: of ' mbuiitaihs,; rivers, &o; are- wholly 
Irish, and inexplicable in any other language. The; con- 
hectiou that :rfoj?* exist between: those 'two great branches: 
may be explained .or accounted for ia various ways, but 
the inquiry is riotadapted to the space or objects of ourpages; 
We Invite Mr. Reid over toi Ireland, if he intends pro-; 
secutihgf.Iiis researches -in Celtic literature. We canshbiv: 
him stores. that would gladden hisheart, and rouse up.'all 
bis catalogue making propensities. We : might be able .to 
cotrecst his unintentional errors, and iffae has any preju- 
dices, perhaps be able to! cure therai; Both he ,and; our; 
Italian ffiendJiveMn cities apparently uncongenial to the. 
cultivat)on:of,;iihilolbgieal' tastes • the banks of:the. Clyde 
and the Mersey aredarkened by steamers, and their quays 
arelyaded with dottbn '.bales and sugar hogsheads;: :yet: 
Liverpool has boasted its Rosqoe,: and Glasgo* has .a 
Ewiugi, and; a .Smith, and .many others .whom we.'eo'uld; 
name, who thought ftBgaged in. trafScj are yet the liberal 
patrons of, literatuM-am seieitoe. 



.: Having thus .so far settled with Mr. 1 Reid, whom we 
freely admit to be a very; intelligent man, and ajiparentlya 
very industrious one, too, we would say to our Irish friends, 
let his example stir you up. The smoky air of Glasgow 
has not stifled him, or dulled his ardour in Celtic, pursuits 
— neither has the contagion of cottoii mills, nor the temp- 
tation of cold rum punch (for wliich his city is so famous) 
driven him from his task. Our example will not be want- 
ing. We this week give a translation of.Kiug.Aldhred's. 
poem, the first translation which has ever appeared; and 
next week we will give an equally interesting .document, 
the fam.ous charter granted by Maurice M'Lpughliu, King 
of all Ireland, tcthe Abbey of Newry.,; , 



king; ALDFRBKS POEM. 

Tramlaaon of a poem composed, in the Irish language^ hi 
Aldfred, king of the Northumbrian Saxons, during his exile 
in Ireland about the year A.D- 685, • 

The original poem, of which tli.e ■ following is a strictly, 
literal translation,, and now for, the" ilirst time presented to tlie 
public, is atti-ibuledto Aldfred, King of the .Northumbrian 
Saxons, and said to be written during, his, exile ih-Ireland, 
where be was known by the name of Flanh ,"Eiou. This 
prince was the. illegitimate son of Oswy, ,' King' . of ' Nor- 
(Kuraberiand, on whose death he was violently! persecuted, by 
his brother, and obliged to retire into' Ireland,' where, ac- 
cording to Bede in, his life of St, Ciithbert, he devoted his 
tifflio to studyi " tectioiii operam dabat:" This was about the 
yetii- 686; See Lynch's Gambrensis Eversus,'p. 128, 'and 
Dr. . O'Conoi-i ill ' the AniiFilg: of ■ Ulster, -p. ''129, where- 
O'Oohor says that his grandfather had a- copy of this-poem 
'fin a -ver)/ -obscure character,'' 'Tke present is translated 
from a copy in the hand-writing of the; late .Edward O'Beilly, 
transcribed from -a very old vellum; MS.'j in- the library of 
.William Moncfc Mason, Esq. It is published- in Mr., Hardi- 
niau's Irish Minstrelsy, vol. U. p. S72,butinot translated, and 
wbihopethati the presept.one willbe tioceptable to that;:geii- 
tieman, .who has laboured sorindustripusly in;.the cause of £:ish 
literatm-fe. : 

i found in the fair Inisfail, 
In Ireland while in exile, 
Many ■vioroeti, no silly crowd. 
Many laics, many clerics. 

I .'found in eadh province 
Of the'iive provinces of Ireland, 
Both in; Church and State, 
Much of ,(ood-rr-much of raiment. 

I fojjri d gold and silver, 
Ifound boney and wlieat,i 
' I found BfFectioii with .the people ot. God, 
1 found bariq^uets,* and cities.'' 

'I Cruitfmawe, in tJia original: ConnRC.Mc'.Cdllcnan, ArclAisliop of 
Ciwliel, and king- of Munster, who was borri- In 831, .gives the woril Cr-u. 
itlmeacL in his learned Glossary of the Irish language, and.althuuglt hf 
was inclined to think the Irish had borrowed many words from the Latin, 
Greek sa& WsWi,;iiedoesTiol; however swpect that this word was de- 
rived from either, but believed it.to have been derivedfrom two Gaedhlie 
or; Irish , wordlsignifyjiig; the efooK;»»drerf<«'oSA(i!.f7ec«.);;.'VPbeflier.this 
fleriyation-be fanciful or not, is little to otir present purpose; it ishisto. 
ric evidence that we had it'heat in Ireland in the ninth century, and sa 
iongr.5e;f6re t7wt ^jeriod, that the -\yi)xp._ cr^th-nect^ was, then considered 
pure Irish by the hi ost learned 'niaa then ill the. kingdbihj and pile of tLe 
first Scholars in Enfdpe. 

2 The' word iu the orij^inal is cuirm, whieh'originally meant a kind of 
heer or ule mfide or brewed by the apdent Irish ;and; Welsh — It was af- 

, tenvards used to signify a feast nr'hcmquet. 

Tho ancient Irish and Welsh^brewed another Mtid of drink, called 
; .Bi'ooofi by the former, and .Bracai by the latter, as we are informed by 
our crowned prelate above mentioned. 

*'Brocoit«. Comhrec, Bracat^ dm .isxe^la^ -Bf^tnaibh i Sraciaram 
; ainni do BaaAics : BRACAT_i. saiiiUnn i\ imn tainmech. Brocoit i. 
; saiiilinn <?o ghniter do Bhraich. 

"BttocoiT, called by the ffWii B»AcAT:i Brac is a name for mi-T 
i (BnAicu) J Bbacat, «'. e, sainlinn, .j.,«. tub.oooo>qr apiiSASANT ale. 
■ Brocoit, i. e. a good orpleaimt iunichiciiis^madf from si*l-ri" 

COIIKAOMC CntLENAW. 

3 Caiihre, the plural aiCathair, acity j in Welsh-Cair; Usher in his 
book on the orig-in of British Ghnrohes derives tliis word from the He- 
brew, and says that It fornis'lJie first part of CABtHAeipi and Cairo. 
Frimoi'dis. p. 65. 
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I found in Armagh tlia splendid, 
JVIeekness, wisdom, circumspection. 
Fasting in obedience to tlie Son of God,' 
Noble, prosperous sages.* 

I found in each great cliurclx. 
Whether internal, on shore or island, 
Learninj^, wisiiom, devotion to God, 
Holy welconiB and protection. 

I found the lay monks. 
Of alms, the active advocates; — 
And in proper order with them 
The Scriptures without comiption.^ 

I found in Munstcr without {ijeh) pi'ohibition. 
Kings, queens, and royal bards 
In every species of poetry well skilled — 
Happiness, comfort, pleasuie. 

I found in Conacht, famed for justice, 
Affluence, milk in full abundance, 
Hospitality, lasting vigour, fame, 
In this territory of Croghan" of heroes, 

I found in the country of Connall (Tircounell) 
Brave, victorious heroes, 
Fierce men of fair complexion, 
The high stars of Ireland. 

I found in the province- of Ulster 
Long-blooming beauty — hereditary vigour — 
Young scions' of energy. 
Though fair, yet fit for war and brave. 

1 found in the tenitory of Boyle 

* • * • * {MS. effaced.) 

Brehons, Erenachs,' palaces, 

Good military weapons, active horsemen. 

I found in the fair-surfaced Leinster, 
From Dublin" to Slcwmargy,'" 
Long living men, health, prosperity, 
Bravery, hardihood, and traffic." 



4 Sruiifte, learned men, BUpes, &c. The Sruithe were men in reli^ous 
orders. The Annals of the Four Masters make frequent use of this 
word. 

f) Aithche is the word of tlie orig-inftl, it si(rnifie3, adiilterntion, corrup- 
tiim. See Cormac's Glossary under tlie word Aitftrhes, n pi'Qxtitute. Ano- 
ther Irish scholar says that the word should be tran-ilated contradictttm. 
O' Reilly has not this word in his Dictionary j the nearest word to it in 
letters ffiven by him is aithcMo, wliirh he explains, bluroe, reproach, a 
amtradicihig ; hut the writer uf ti^ese observations ran produce extnn. 
lilcs of the use of the word aifhcheo from the writings of the celebrated 
DuAld M'Flrbis, the last of the hereditary antiquaries of Lecao, from 
wliieli it appears that uithcheo properly signifies, " to malto little of, to 
bring to disrepnte." He does not however think that tlw aithche used in 
this poem is the aiihclteo given in O'Ueiily'a dictionary, but that it is the 
root from which the word aithches, a jwoslitutet is formed. Besides, to 
translate aWtdic^ *' contradiction," here, can scarcely he intelligible j for 
it is evident to any one at all acquainted with the hi.-itory of tbi$ period 
that Aldfced, or whoever was the author of this poem, alludes to the 
faithfulness of the copies of the Sucre<I Scriptures thk.n to be seen iu. 
Ireland, some of which, we are happy to state, are yet extant, to excite 
the admiration of all modern penmen. 

a Croglmu was the Itoyal palace of Cnnnaug1>t, heni'c the province 
was frequently called by the poets, " /Ac Comitn/ of Croghnn." 

7 Gff,«, in the origin.al, signifies a Sciont orUcig. It has a familiar iigure 
in Irisli to compare yontiis to Scions^ men to <rctw, and old lieroes to 
ffecs of ancient ffrowtfi. 

8 Krenaclis. Corroac Mc Cullcnan nhovc-nientloned derives this- 
word from the Greek Archos, wliich he says, signifieti EA'cehns in Latin, 
he defines it no-vo^ ccnn caifilaUt « r\ohte-fiilt rutci: Usher (ou Corbes &c.) 
thinks it a corruption of the latin Arehidiiifoniu, and althougli Colgnn 
giv«a it a different derivation, he is often forced to translate it so. 

9 Ath-diath, which Adiurinan calls Vadum-ciiad, is the ancient name 
of Dublin ; it bignitlea, *' Me Pordof Ihtrdlat." The book of Diimsean. 
chus or History of theaiieient fortresses of Ireland, is the only Record . 
that gives a satisfactory account of the origin of this name. 

10 Sliabh Mairge^ a mounttdn in the Quffen'a Co. near the river Bar. 
row. It derives its name from Hy-Mairge, at, Ti]f vi-Bairrche^ tlie name 
of an ancient Sept that iuhnbited tho barony of Slewmargy, in the 
Queen's County. 

11 Cennaidlicct, in the original. Tacitus says that the harbours of 
Ireland were better knowa tu mercliauts and traders thou tliose of Bri- 
tain. 



I found from Ara to Gle, 
In the rich country of Ossory, 
Sweet trait, strict jurisdiction, 
Men of truth, chess-playing. 

I found in the great fortress" of Meath 
Valour, hospitality, and truth. 
Bravery, purity, and mirth — 
The protection of all Ireland. 

I found the aged of strict roovab; 

The historians recording truth — 

Each good, each benefit that I have sung, 

In Ireland I have seen. 

J. OD. 

12 Por^ in the original signifies a fortified liesideitcfit a CaMe. Keating 
in ihe reign of Koderick 0*Conor gives a fnU explanation of this word, 
I mean the original not the translation— for the Kuglish Edition in many 
passages is more u version of GcofTiy of Jlonmoutli tlian of Geofiry 
Keating. 

, 13 Alluding to Tara, in which the monarch of Irehmd lived. 



THE GAME OP COMAX. 

PLAYED BV THE NORTH .•IMERIC.'l.V l.VDI VNS. 

Our readers will, we have no doubt, be highly amused 
ill reading the Bubjoined picturesque account, abridged 
from Captain Basil Hall's Travels, of the Indian jraiiie of 
ball play, and which, they will be surprised to lind, is in 
every respect similar to tlie favourite game of cuman a$ 
jilayed in Irelanil. We may naturally enquire, how has 
this curious coincidence originated ? That it should be 
accidental is very improbable ; and are we then to con- 
clude tluit the Irish and the Creek Indians arc descended 
from the same stock 'i Do not laugh reader at the fully of 
this .^upposilion ; it is not quite so ridiculons as you may 
suppose. You all know that our Pliceuician origin has 
been asserted, and, we might add, proved by our histo- 
rians and antiquaries ; for our own parts, to a certain 
extent, we have no doubt on this point. A similar origin 
has been ako assigned to tlie North .4jnerican Indians by 
the writer of the Universal History, aud by a vast number 
of other learned men ; and the probability of the coujec- 
ture has been wonderfully strengthened in our times, by 
the discovery of various remains of antiquity similar to 
those of the old world, and proving the occupation of the 
country at a more remote time by a'civilized race. Let it 
be remembered too, that those Indians are altogether un- 
like other savag-es, that they have the finest intellectual 
capabilities, and are brought without dilRcidty into the 
habits of civilized life. It is remarkable also that a singu- 
lar coincidence is found in many of their simple primitive- 
words with those of the Irith, as for instance, isca, water, 
ink, an island, logo, soft, &c., coiueideuces that could 
hardly be the result of chance. How sublime then is the 
proliable su|)position that two branches of the same family, 
after journeying in directly opposite courses, and making 
a circuit of the globe, are again united into one commu- 
nity after a lapse of three thousand years ! 

We should not take leave of this curious subject without 
noticing that the game of coman, like that of chess, is 
Iiroved historically to lie of the highest antiquity in Ire- 
land, In the will of Caliir Mor, monarch of Irelaud, in 
the second century, preserved in the book of Lecan in 
the library of the Koyal Irish Academy, that monarch 
leaves to Crimthan fifty hurling balls of biass, and as 
many brazen coman. ' '.'.' 

Captain Basil Hall entered the country of the Creek In- 
dians in the month of April, 1828. In his oivn 'peculiarly 
lively and atnusing way, he describes various ciutonis and 
ceremonies which he saw. praotisedT-butwe'bavc at pre- 
sent to do with nothing biit the iB{^'%.'" Fifty strong, 
stout Indians from one village were; pitted against fifty 
equally strong and nimble from another villager-while 
men, women, and children, weJ-e collected to witness the 
contest. After describing the'preliininary ceremonies, the 
Captain says -. 

•' At a signal from one of the chiefs, the two parties 
suddenly sprung to theirfeet, aud stood brandishing their 
sticks over their heads. Every player held one of these 



